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EDITOR’S COLUMN 



COMMITMENT THROUGH WRITING 



Welcome to the Spring/Summer issue of ihe.-lZ.tVt Journal The conten o 
this issue is hopefully informative, enlightening and practical. 1 he three articles 
and poem contained herein demonstrate the sound qualitative and quantitative 
research of M CA's counselors, counselor-educators and graduate students. - 
commitment to the counseling profession and the counselors ol Alabama 
demonstrated by these autll should he emulated by each and every AI.CA 

lm " Your commitment to the counseling profession through the .-l/X.-f Journal 
can lie demonstrated by preparing manuscripts, by critiquing published articles, 
and b\ critiquing tlic./<.»™<i/. In essence, your commitment to the profession can 
be demonstrated by communication. The Journal seeks your communication o 
syntheses of published research, results ot current research, concerns or issu 
the profession, techniques or interventions for clinical practice and reviews ot 
books or other materials. The Journal and ALCA needs your involvement to 
accomplish the mission of educating and informing counselors in Alabama. 

Incoming issues ofthe.Awr»w/ the involvement of ALL A members will be 
cv idem through the production of special issues. The topics already submitted fcr 
special issues are Death and Dyin g. Preman in!. Marital, and Do out 

ComiM'/nnt. Ethical and Leva! Issues and Implications oj Technology on PrM '^‘ 
fvl muvcripts addressing these topics are sought from counselors conn e o 
educators and graduate students. In particular . manuscripts wtuch ^monst.ate 
relevancy to the diverse practice settings ol ALCA members are desired 

PUbl \Tte involvement ofeach and every ALCA member is needed for th e Journal 
to contribute to the profession. W hether you are a counselor, counselor-educator 
or uniluaie student \oui contributions are needed. Whether your practice is in a 
XTX^ersity . agency, or private vetting your contributions are need 
Demonstrate your commitment to the counseling profession by contributing 
,-|/,C A Journal. 
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NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 

NEGATIVE ATTITUDES OF REHABILITATION COUNSELORS 
TOWARD PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CLIENT SERVICE PROVISION 



Michael Crovvson 

Indian Rivers Mental Health Center 
and 

Jamie Satcher 
L Diversity of Alabama 

Abstract. This article describes societal attitudes towards persons with disabilities 
iind lion these attitudes may be adopted by rehabilitation counselors. The 
implications of such negative attitudes tor client sendee provision within 
rehabilitation settings arc ahn diss tosed. 

Introduction 

Historical!). negative perceptions and attitudes towards persons with 
disabilities have hindered their integration into the mainstream of American 
society (Hwbhenson. 1992) Viewed solely on the basis of perceived limitations, 
individuals with disabilities have consistent!) faced attitudes which are 
characterized by stereotyping and discrimination. Such attitudes have led to 
reduced opportunities for employment. social interaction, and the enjoyment of 
public facilities (Kilbury. BenshoiT. & Rubin. 1992). 

Negative attitudes towards persons with disabilities arise from both socio- 
cultural and psychological %ces (Livn eh. 1991). From a sociological perspective, 
negative attitudes may be viewed as stemming from such concepts as the "body 
beautiful, bodv whole, youth, health, athletic prowess, personal appearance, and 
wholeness" (I.ivneh. 199). p. 1 82). These standards are created and adhered to 
through the mass media and cultural norms. 

Another socio-cultural influence on negative altitudes toward persons with 
disabilities is that American society views personal productiveness and 
achievement as highly desirable in its citizens (I.ivneh. 1991). Persons with 
disabilities may be perceived as unwilling or unable to compete at levels 
comparable to nondisabled individuals, therefore limiting their opportunities for 
productivity and achievement. As a result, they often have lesser economic and 
social status than nondisabled persons. 

Other socio-c jilural factors which contribute to negative attitudes toward 
persons with disabilities include (a) resistance to providi'.g special 
accommodations for individuals with disabilities (llavraneh. 1990); (h) reification, 
which is the generalization of one characteristic to other, unrelated characteristics 
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(i.e.. a person who cannot speak clearly because of cerebral palsy may be 
presumed by strangers to be mentally retarded as well): and (c) the degree of 
visibility and knowledge about a particular disability (Havranck, 1990), 

Psychological factors which may influence attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities include guilt over being able-bodied, uncomfortableness with the 
physical and appearance of persons with obvious impairments. For some, the 
existence of a disabling conditions in other may serve as a reminder of the 
inevitability of phy sical decline and death (l.ivneh. 199| ). 



.tcia! 

«sahlii\ 



Attitudes of Rehabilitation Counselor* 

The results of research examining rehabilitation coins*. ‘Miudes 
demonstrate that they arc no! immune to many of the neg.u e af truer 

•society Imld* towards persons with disabilities t Yuker. isSK> and 

McCarthy (1988) surveyed rehabilitation conn -dors belongt can 

Rehabilitation ( iutn*e!ing Association (ARC A ) and concluded .tcia! 

attitude* of rehabilitation counselors comprise the greatest barrio .sahlity 

rights movement. Negative attitudes which rehabilitation counselors may have 
toward their clients vary according to personal experiences, beliefs, and values. 
For example. Deloach and Greer (081) reported that rehabilitation counselors 
may prefer not to work with persons with specific disability types or individuals 
with severe disabilities I hexe researchers conclude that this reluctance resulted 
from (a) personal misconceptions or fears and or (b) a stereotypical belief that 
persons with severe disabilities cannot achieve successful employment 

Perceived cause of disability ha* also been attributed to negative attitude* of 
rehabilitation counselors towards indiv idual* wir’* disabilities ( DeLoach & Greer. 
! ( >8I) If an individual acquired a disability a.* the result of behavior which 
conflicts with the counselor’s moral *iand.iril*. tli n the potential of that individual 
might be viewed less positively. For example, it person with paralysis resulting 
from an automobile accident might be seen a* deserving the disability if he or she 
had been drinking at the time ot the accident. Attributions of causality by the 
person with the disability may. therefore, influence rehabilitation counselors' 
attitudes. 

Hurdler i (1 991) studied perceived cause of disability and its effect on the 
perceptions of rehabilitation counselors Hie results showed that clients whose 
disabilities were attributed to causes beyond their control were more likely to be 
viewed by rehabilitation counselors as cooperative and act i ; c participants in their 
rehabilitation programs than those whose disabilities resulted from the results of 
their own behaviors. 

Issues of personal power may also influence rehabilitation counselors’ 
attitudes towards individuals with disabilities. DeLoach and Greer (1981) 
indicated that some rehabilitation counselors may see themselves as omniscient 
service providers. Such counselors foster dependent client behaviors through a 
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belief that persons with disabilities are unable to make reasonable or rational 
decisions related to their rehabilitation programs. Murphy and Salomone ( 1983) 
interviewed rehabilitation counselors and their clients regarding expectations of' 
the rehabil.tation process. They found that clients general!) believed that they 
would be the primary decision makers upon entering rehabilitation programs. In 
contrast, the counselors viewed themselves to be the major determiners of services 
and frequently felt that they had to restructure initial client expectations. 

Results of Negative Counselor Attitudes 

Rehabilitation counselors holding negative attitudes towards persons with 
disabilities may have lowered expectations of the clients with whom they work. 

I hey may fail to appropriately consider each individual’s strengths, assets, and 
potential on the basis of what the counselor v iews as realistic (DeLoach & Greer. 
198 I ). Phis may result in rehabilitation planning and placement efforts that do not 
allow clients to fully realize their maximum potential. 

f rom the client’s perspective, rehabilitation clients may choose to terminate 
the client counselor relationship if they fee! they are not being properly served. 

I hose who choose to comply with the counselor's w ishes may feel disem powered, 
victimized, and or forced into rehabilitation goals and outcomes that are 
incompatible with their personal needs and goals. 

Conclusions 

Rehabilitation counselors are charged with many responsibilities inherent to 
counseling. I hose responsibilities arise from moral and ethical po^ilioiiN that form 
the crux of the effective counseling relationship and are typically taught in 
counselor preparation programs. The duly to respect clients and value diversity 
(l-.gan. 1990) is a key element in counseling persons with disabilities. This duly 
places special importance on prizing those human dimensions that make clients 
diverse and working hard to understand clients different from one's self (Egan. 
1990). It is important, that, that rehabilitation counselors value the humanness of 
each client. The personhood of a client should not he reduced simply because of 
the presence of a disability. 

Another important factor when counseling persons with disabilities is 
understanding individuality and treating each client from Midi a perspective is . 
I ; ach client has different goals, needs, and desires regarding rehabilitation 
outcomes. I herefore. rehabilitation counselors should not operate from a 
generalist perspective, viewing all clients as having similar problems ami 
solutions. Rather, rehabilitation counselors should be specialists prepared to meet 
the unique needs of each client served. 

I he suspension of value judgements by the rehabilitation counselor is an 
important part of the counselor client relationship. Value judgements may lake 
many forms in rehabilitation counseling. I or example, a counselor may make a 
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judgement hat a client is not working hard enough toward hi; or her 
rehabilitation goal. The counselor may then choose to respond with unnecessary 
harshness without considering the entire context of the client's environment. A 
more complex situation may arise when a counselor considers the client 
responsible for his or her predicament— disability-and. consequently, as less 
deserving of an understanding and caring service provider. To reduce the 
likelihood of harm to clients, it is necessary for rehabilitation counselors to 
become aware of their values and how those values influence the services they 
provide to their clients (Corey. |00i ). 

Counselor qualities such as empathy, watmth, respect, and genuineness 
should be shown to clients in rehabilitation (Rubin & Roessler. 1087. p. 166). 
Rogers (1961) pointed out that the existence of these qualities in counselors assists 
clients to better understand themselves, become more self- directive and self- 
confident. and be more able to cope with life's problems. In other words, these 
counselor qualities empower rehabilitation clients. 

finally, rehabilitation counselors have the same capacity to hold negative 
altitudes toward persons with disabilities ns society in general. Rehabilitation 
counselors should pay special attention to how their own stereotypes and negative 
beliefs may limit the potential of their clients. Training in basic counseling skills 
in a* be one was that rehabilitation counselors can work to enhance those attitudes 
and skills which allow r or consumer choice. 
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WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 



A QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES FROM THREE 
MALE COHORTS: WORK, RELATIONSHIPS, AND ROLE 
IDENTITY AFTER THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 



Debra C. Cobia 
Auburn University 
and 

Jamie S. Carnes 
Auburn l niversitv 



Abstract* /'oswm* and negative ouk antes of the women’s movement for three male 
cohorts at yb/. based on aye at the time of the movement, were identified 
through the collection and analysis of survey and interview data. Outcomes for 
nil t law yrotips included chanycs in work, relationships, and role identity. Subtle 
differences could be identif ied oniony groups within these categories. Adults (2-f- 
it) years) seemed to have reeoneeptuahzed views of self and women after 
interacting i \ith women m the workplace Adolescents t ! 2- IS years t seemed to 
have incorporated the ideals of the movement into their identities. Role 
inconststeth y has led to some confusion about expectations in interpersonal 
relationships for the childhood cohort t()-6 years}. Results indicate that impact 
was mediated by tiyc the time of the event in question ( ’onsequently. researchers 
and therapists should consider the relative aye and experiences of participants in 
research and therapy when maktny interpretations and formula! my plans for 
treatment 



Introduction 

Over the span of an indi\ idual's lifetime, social and cultural events occur 
which might alter the bicultural context in which one develops (Danish. Simmer. 
& Nowak. 1980; O'Neil & Egan. 1992a). Events such as the industrial revolution. 
Great Depression, and the civil rights movement mav he responsible for a 
reallocation of society's wealth and resources, leading to the establishment of 
social policy and to the creation of new roles, priorities, and expectations which 
present new options for growth and development. These events, historical, 
economic, or political, vary in personal significance according to the individual's 
stage of life when the event occurs (Neugarlen, 1976; O’Neil & Egan. 1992b). 

The data reported were from a broader sludv investigating the impact of a 
specific historical event, the women’s liberation movement (women's movement), 
on the individual development of three male cohorts. The women’s movement was 
chosen because of its position in the historical context of the authors' lives. Male 
cohorts, individuals who experienced the same event at different stages of 
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development, were selected because few attempts have been made to investigate 
the experience of males. Erikson ( 1975 ) stated most clearly that traditional 
oversights could not be corrected by focusing exclusively on the fate of women 
instead of studying the correspondences in male and female experience of history. 
This is an especially important concept as one considers that the most salient 
aspect ol'the contemporary women’s movement was that there was no separation 
between the personal and political lives of men and women (Chafe. 1977: 
Seidler.1991: Baslow, 1992 ). 

Our purpose was to understand and describe the male experience of the 
movement and how that experience was mediated by the individual stages of 
development of each cohort. One theory of development accommodating the 
historical dimension in the individual-society relationship was that of Erik Erikson 
(Buss. 1979). Erikson argued repeatedly for the importance of considering human 
development in conjunction with historical circumstances and was one oft he first 
developmental theorist'* to give equivalent value to the effect of .he environment 
(Cuimning &. Cumming. 1 902). I ; n fortunately, he did not articulate clearly a 
method for incorporating history and social change into research methodology. 
Stewart and Mealy ( 1989) proposed a model for research linking the two. Their 
model emphasised consideration of how research participants' receptivity lo 
historical events is mediated by their life stage during the events. I he cohort 
approach described assumes that rapid change differentiates the options and life 
patterns of one cohort from previous and subsequent cohorts. 

Our focus was specifically on three cohorts* perceptions of the positive and 
negative outcomes of the women's movement for men. I hose perceptions were 
examined in relation to the participants’ psychosocial stage of development, 
childhood, adolescence, or early adulthood, when they experienced the event 
{Erikson. 1980 ). Because the contemporary women's movement is said to have 
officially begun in 1963 with the publication of the Feminine Mystique (Stewart, 
fykes. & LaFrance, 1982 : Baslow. 1992 ). participants were sought who were age 
0-6 VT.tehildhood cohort, n 1 9), 12-18 yr. (adolescent cohort, n • 24 ). and 24-30 
yr. (adult cohort, n 13 ) in 1963 . Because the event under consideration occurred 
in the United States, only those men born and reared in the US were included. 
Also, because the male leadership in the civil rights organizations during this time 
period did not wish to be distracted from the battle for racial equality by adding 
women’s rights to their agenda (Shapiro & Shapiro. 1979 ). we decided to limit 
parlicij it ion lo Caucasian males to eliminate potential cross-cultural variance. 



Data Management and Analysis 

One of the interesting and challenging aspects of qualitative research designs 
is the reporting of procedures. It is somewhat misleading to describe, in a linear 
fashion, the subjects, instrumentation, data collection, analysis and results. 
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Instead, it is more helpful to think in terms of data reduction, collection and 
analysis (lluberrnan & Miles, 1994). 

Data reported here were collected and analyzed simultaneously, with each 
conclusion drawl leading to additional data collection to verify the researchers’ 
interpretations. Steps included making specific observations based on participants* 
responses, reducing data by grouping observations together, and. finally, 
discovering relationships among categories and generating explanations for those 
relationships. 

Data a>IU\'iion 

{/iscainnntiirc Prospective participants, identified with (he assistance of the 
personnel office. were asked to complete a four page, 32- item questionnaire which 
assessed information in three areas. The first area, biographical data, included 
such items as birth date, ethnic origin, and marital status. The second area sought 
inlot math'll regarding the individual's family of origin. I he respondents' opinion 
of. and decree to which they felt influenced by. the women's movement was 
assessed m the third and final section of the instrument through open-ended 
questions regarding the positive and negative influences of the movement. Results 
reported herein include data from the free response items in the third section. 

linemen following the analysis of written data, five members of each of the 
tin ee cohorts to 1 5 ) were randomly selected and consented to participate in an 
interview to confirm or explain questions generated from the analysis of the 
questionnane data. I he semistructured interviews lasted approximately 45 
minutes Members ofihc adult cohort were all interviewed during one week, with 
the adolescent and childhood cohorts interviewed in the two successive weeks, 
field notes taken during each interview were extended, corrected, edited, and 
typed immediately upon completion of each interview. All interviews were 
conducted by the same person, a doctoral candidate in counselor education with 
training and It) years of experience in conducting open-ended, semistructured and 
'.tinctured interviews. The interviewer was a Caucasian female. 36 years of age. 

!\ita analysis. Because our intention was to describe participants’ perceptions 
of the women’s movement and its effect on their lives, inductively oriented data 
analysis was used All analyses were conducted within cohort. Initially, responses 
to the open-ended questionnaire statements were transferred to 3 x 5 cards, color 
coded by cohort, so they could be easily stored and mechanically manipulated . 
Die cards were first sorted into two categories or domains, positive and negative 
influences of the movement Patterns and themes were noted and data were 
clustered by conceptual grouping (e g. all items related to work, all items related 
to gender roles, all items related to relationships, all items related to family, etc.), 
(irotips of response were then compared and contrasted with each other. This 
procedure was repeated numerous times with slacks of cauls being reconfigured 
;is wc searched for intervening variables, noted the relationships between 
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variables, and settled on three general categories into which the particulars had 
been subsumed, work relationships, and role identity. For example, for the adult 
cohort members, all positives identified were related in that they reflected changes 
in the work environment. Responses describing these changes were of two types, 
a disputation of the need for macho behaviors for career success and an increased 
value placed on characteristics such as mirturance and support in the workplace, 
expressed h\ both men and women. 

There are numerou.s computer programs which can be u»ed to aid in ibis 
sorting and clustering procedure as well as other mechanical methods. Certain!} 
there are advantages such as speed in sorting. We preferred examining all of the 
responses at one time, spread out over the surface of a large table. This enabled us 
to physically move a card to another category the instant we recognized the need 
to do so (these methods ere consistent with those described b\ Spradlev, 1 *>80: 
Bogdan & Biklm. 1982. Weiss. 1994; Huherman &. Mile'-. 199s) 

Following the anaivMs of written data, hypotheses were generated about the 
wass in which members of each cohort had Hcen affected lw the women- 
movement. Questions were developed for a semi structured interview, to clarify ot 
confirm hypotheses. Expanded field notes from the interviews including verbatim 
responses of participants and inters iewer comments regarding possible meaning, 
were transferred to cards and examined in the same wav as written responses to 
the open-ended questionnaire data. We identified themes oi patterns which were 
then classified according to existing schema, or. when necessary, b\ the creation 
of new categories. I he results and discussion which follow arc based on the 
reduction and analysis of both written and interview data coupled with referent 
constructs in the literature which support the conclusions drawn. It is important 
to note that (he results are not generali/able toother groups. Instead, we propose 
the following as a beginning point for our understanding of the significance of this 
social-historical event in the lives of men. 



Results 

iJii/i cohort 

The time during which the women’s movement occurred coincided with this 
cohorts developmental stage of 'intimacy and distanciation \s. self absorption 
(l.rikson. 1959). Successful resolution of the major task of this stage, intimacy, 
depends upon haying reasonably well-established identities. Cohort members 
formed their identities during a time of prosperity and domesticity yyith clear- cut 
roles for both men and women (Segal. 1091). Guardo( 1982) has described this 
generation as being establishment- oriented, following the then prevailing nouns 
and values. 

I he adult cohort credited the movement with the large scale, post World War 
II, enirv of women into the workplace. They identified a pusitiye job-related 
outcome as the disputation ofthe need for belmiors stereotypical!} labeled macho 
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to be necessary for performance of certain jobs. As one participant said, "There 
aren't as many men swaggering around trying to be John Wayne." Another stated 
that women's success in the field "...held the maeho requirement up as phony, less 
swaggering." 

This decreased emphasis on traditional masculine behavior was accompanied 
by an increased value on the traits or characteristics stereotypical iy ascribed to 
females. Participants linked a newfound freedom to express themselves more fully 
to the changes women brought to their work environment. As one respondent 
stated, the "Ability to express more traditionally identified feminine traits 
(supporting, nurturing)" was a positive outcome of the women's movement. 
Another described the work environment as". ..safer, more acceptable to express 
warmth and sensitivity that it was a decade ago." 

On the other hand, outcomes associated with the entry of women into the 
workplace were linked to a perception that gains made by women resulted in a 
corresponding loss of pow er and prestige for men, including loss of control of 
resources and social institutions (Kahn. 1984; Steinmann & Fox, 1974). For 
example, affirmative action has been experienced by this cohort in a variety of 
ways, including that '...there are a limited number of jobs available, there are 
fewer jobs for men." One man stated that he had "...lost several jobs to women," 
and that he had been told explicitly by department chairs that "We like you. wc 
like your work, but we have to hire a woman." 

More importantly, the men expressed resentment at being forced to justify 
hiring decisions. "You have to document how many women and minorities you 
interview and what extra measures you take to got women and other minorities." 
A representative comment made by a member of an all-male academic department 
stated. 

1 have colleagues who object to being told that they must hire a female 
or they must hire a black. For most of them, though I'm not sure it's true 
for a couple, they don't like being told they have to. They want to hire 
based on performance. Don't they have adequate judgement in hiring? 
Most cases they object to the imposition. 

It appeared that (he members of this cohort believed they had paid a price for 
women's economic gains. While they viewed live entry of women into the 
workplace as positive, they resented the manner by which this was accomplished. 
Changes in the workplace had been imposed upon them through legislation. 
Regardless of how women got there, members of this cohort seemed to have 
reconceptuali/cd their views of the rolc-rclatcd behaviors of men and women 
based on their direct experiences with women in the workplace. 

Adolescent cohurt 

In order to resolve the crisis of identity vs identity diffusion, indiv iduals must 
achieve a sense of inner sameness or consistency (F.rikson. i 959). Members of this 
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cohort formed worldviews during the late 1940s and early 1950s when traditional 
family roles were valued. However, the cohort entered the stage of adolescence and 
identity formation during a period of social activism which included the civil 
rights movement, the women's movement, and the war in Vietnam. This has been 
described as a transition period during which individuals began to question the 
basic meaning of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness (Guardo, 1982). As one 
participant stated. "The war was going on and that became important. Personal 
freedom was important." It is possible that these values, espoused by both men and 
women, were inconsistent with worldv iews which had been formed based on their 
earl) family experiences. 

This cohort indicated that it had experienced significant changes in the area 
of relationships due to revised expectations for both men and women. Descriptions 
of the ways in which men's perceptions of women had changed dealt with viewing 
women as individuals, and was expressed by one respondent as having a greater 
. . awareness of women's potential." Another stated that the women's movement 
"Made me aware oflhe validity of women as individuals and as viable persons as 
differentiated from men." Such perceptual shifts led to having women as friends. 
A "wider circle of friends," and having "Women as friends without sexual 
connotations" were opportunities valued b> this cohort. The men indicated that 
their own role expectations had been revised as well. One member of the cohort 
cited the decreased ". . . emphasis on the macho characteristics for men. It is easier 
to be a caring and sensitive .ale now." This has led to ". . . liberation from male 
role stereotypes " as well as freedom to hold a "non-sexist view of women " and 
"not stereotyping.” 

In contrast to the adult cohort, these men extended positive outcomes to 
include ways in which the movement had affected their families. These benefits 
w'erc viewed as positive outcomes for themselves as well as for their wives and 
daughters. Members described a general increase in the “. . . opportunities for my 
wife in her profession " and increased opportunities for daughters. One respondent 
reflected, "My daughter will have more opportunities, careers, lifestyles available 
to her." Another said, the women's movement "Made me happier with my wife- 
allowed her (maybe) to more easily assert herself." One respondent stated that the 
movement had "Probably resulted in my being more involved with my children." 

A negative outcome associated with less stereoty pical gender roles was that 
ways of relating to women were no longer predictable. The ambiguity has led to 
confusion, misinterpretation, and. at limes, conflict between the sexes. Part of this 
confusion was attributed to "Radical feminists who can interpret anything as anti- 
woman." One respondent reported having ". . . been verbally criticized frequently 
for attitudes and use of language which has alienated me towards the women's 
movement." Also, women were described as using the women's movement . . as 
an opportunity to exhibit aggressive personality traits." It was further stated that 
"Some feminists are insensitive to their own sexism and female chauvinism." 
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Members of this cohort perceived that some women were now behaving in ways 
that w ere oppressive and hostile, committing the same injustices of which men had 
been previously accused. 

In summary, the major emphasis was cohort members' views of and 
relationships with women. Hiey described changes in role identity as an aspect of 
increased personal autonomy. They felt free to interact with their children and to 
let go of some of the stereotypic roles traditionally held by men. We hypothesize 
that this cohort incorporated the ideal of personal freedom for all into their 
identities, signaling an expansion of the traditional family roles with which they 
had been reared. 




( hihihooj cohort 

This cohort experienced the women's movement during its childhood, a time 
during which the worldview is formed. This cohort's worldv iew, although formed 
during the early stages of the movement, was heavily influenced by traditional 
values. More women were working, but they had entered the workforce to help 
the family, not to compete with men or to achieve economic independence (Chafe. 
p)83). As the cohort aged, its members were exposed to more nonstereolypical 
learning materials which included girls and minorities as principal characters, 
further, affirmative action practices in hiring had been implemented and 
vocational education had taken the lead in recruiting women into jobs traditionally 
held by men. 

In comparison to the other groups, no reformulation of gender roles was 
necessary. Platonic relationships with women, both in and out of the workplace, 
seemed to be quite natural. Comments such as. "I find it easier to work with 
women as students, co-workers, etc.." and "Women like me more. 1 think they 
perceive me as genuine and caring more than in the past" were representative of 
Ibis idea. One participant said that lie was now "More aware of the feelings and 
needs of the opposite sex." Another stated that he was "Looking closer at how my 
actions afreet others (men and women)." 

Similar to the other two groups, these men also seemed to feel liberated from 
traditional male roles. One man described the movement as ”. . . a consciousness 
raising experience for men as well as women. 1 now feel comfortable being 
my self." Another stated. "I believe that this movement has indirectly and directly 
enabled men to have more sex role freedom." 

This cohort described negative outcomes in terms of occupational stress 
resulting from increased competition from women entering the work force. While 
they were able to identify women's qualifications and competencies, they still 
expressed concerns about increased competition. For example. "Many men have 
told me that when you arc looking for a job. women have a belter chance of being 
hired than men." Another said. “ 1 hey’re better at jobs, the threat is that there arc 
more people to take over." 
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I Another negative outcome identified was strain in interpersonal relationships. 

Members suggested that it was "Hard to figure out romance." The cohort 
attributed difficulties in relationships to "Increased ambiguity with regard to 
interpersonal behavior and roles.” These men could belong to a group described 
by franklin { 1984) as anomie, not knowing what is expected of them nor howto 
behave with women. The cohort further attributed strained relationships to 
hostility toward men expressed by some women. They referred to an . . 
S' antagonism toward males in general." and to women who ", . . assume that 1. as 

a man. must be an oppressor." Growing up during a time in which equality was 
mandated sent conflicting messages to the cohort. While society was responding 
to the demands of women for equal access, there was a corresponding loss of male 
power and prestige (Steinman & fox. 1974). 

We hypothesized areas of consideration for the childhood cohort to be the 
formulation of role definitions for both themselves and for women. The effect of 
these changing roles was experienced in both their personal relationships and 
(hose developed in the workplace. This emphasis was not surprising as the 
members of this cohort were mostly unmarried and between the ages of 2(i and _>2 
years. working on (heir current developmental task, intimacy. I his may explain 
why, this cohort, in comparison to the other groups, discussed the e fleet of the 
movement so strongly in terms of women's expectations for them. 

Conclusions 

The principal positive and negative outcomes for men in all three cohorts 
seemed to he in the areas of relationships with women and the large scale entry of 
women into the workforce. There were, however, some subtle differences between 
group* with regard to these two issues, for the adults, the most negative outcome 
of the movement was feeling forced to hire women through political pressure 
rather than based on their judgement of performance and merit. Any dissonance 
experienced by members of this cohort who had not hired women previously, 
believing that women were less able to perform certain jobs, may have been 
ameliorated by the perception of coercion. The parents’ values of work leading to 
rewards, and education to upward mobility, were assimilated by this cohort. Their 
emphasis on the workplace and changes there indicated that they had incorporated 
the provider role, a dominant facet of masculinity, during their adolescence and 
adulthood (franklin. 1984: O’Neil &. Egan, 1992b) into their identities. 

for long time, traditional masculine values have been held as ideal, leading 
to normal healthy development in men (Seller. 1981: Gilbert. 1992). I his 
masculine mystique has been based on several assumptions (O'Neil. 1981: Good. 
Dell. & Mint/. 1989; Gilmore, ! 990: Gilbert. l992:0"Neil & Egan, 1992a), one 
of which is that essential to proving masculinity arc power, dominance, control, 
and competition, while vulnerablencss and emotionality are feminine and lobe 
avoided. Considering the historical evidence, kimmel ( 1987) suggested that 
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definitions of masculinity were reactive to changing definitions of femininity. 
Women who were changing caused men to reevaluate their beliefs, commitments, 
and values (Scher, 1981; Doyle. 1989; Ciatterbaugh.1990; Baslow. 1992). The 
result of this reevaluation for the adult cohort seemed to be the freedom to express 
themselves in a more nurturing and caring wax than they had previously found 
was acceptable. 

The adolescents also viewed affirmative action negatively. not from being told 
what to door whom to hire as the adult cohort had been, but because companies 
had to hire women who were not perceived to be more qualified for the jobs. The 
childhood cohort expressed concern about decreased opportunities for them due 
to competition. Namely. that women with whom they will be competing for jobs 
arc as competent and prepared as thex. 

Manx members of the adolescent cohort, upon examination of their values in 
light of the quest by women and others for equal opportunity, seemed to have 
incorporated the ideals of personal freedom and equality into their identities. 
Positive outcomes for this cohort were described in terms of their increased values 
on family participation and an examination of their own roles as well as those of 
women. 

Alt three cohorts agreed that the increased opportunities for interacting with 
women in the workplace resulted in discovering new ways of relating to women 
and to each ather. For the adults, this took the form of new professional 
relationships based on cooperation rather than competition. I he adolescents 
describe these benefits in more personal terms. Opportunities to form friendships 
with women, as well as the new options available to their wives and daughters, 
were cited as positive outcomes lor them. Hie childhood cohort indicated that 
women liked them and attributed their success >n forming friendships to freedom 
from the stereotypical sex roles previously assigned to men. Unfortunately , this 
cohort also experienced increased confusion in the area of intimate relationships. 
1 he lack of role consistency for both genders led to uncertainty about the 
expectations held by women for this cohort. They expressed uncertainty about how 
they were supposed to behave. This was not surprising since their role models for 
relationships were far more traditional than the ones they were attempting to 
develop. While satisfying personal and professional relationships were cited by all 
three groups, they also believed that the movement had led to conflicts between 
men and women. I hey described some women as holding views based on 
stereotypes of all men as oppressors. These views have led some women to express 
hostility even toward men who valued personal freedom and championed equal 
rights. Men in all three groups expressed disappointment regarding this 
phenomenon. 

The individual's experience of social history, one of the most neglected facts 
in development, is an important aspect of the environment (Elder. 1981). 
Individual development actually occurs across two levels of time, developmental 
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and historical (Dunham & Bengston. 1986). Their intersection influences how an 
individual views social issues. Consequently, research regarding social-historical 
or sociopolitical events must include the developmental context in which the event 
occurs for partu pants. As counselors, our emphasis on development is often cited 
as that which separates us from other helping professionals. An examination of the 
social history- of our clients, including how their individual development has been 
influenced, can be crucial to understanding the meaning they attach to current 
situations and events. 
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Abstract Did study examined the affective, normative, and < ontinuance 
commitment levels ot S' public agency rehabditaium counselors in Alabama. 
Stepwise multiple regression analyses indicated that conscicniituisness was a 
significant positive predictor of affective and normative commitment. Initiative 
and cooperation >u »v significant positive predictors of affective commitment. 
ReuDiiiiiL i;d..ti< ‘iis arc wade for rewarding behaviors which rclan l<i affective and 
nomiaitv, , t •nuniinn nt 



Introduction 

Oigam/aiional commitment refers to the strength of an individual's 
identification with and involvement in an organization, typical!) an organization 
lor which the person works (Steers. IWM. According to Randall. I edor. and 
l.ongenecker ( I WO) it is assumed that higher levels of organizational commitment 
ate reflected m positive vvoik Ivhaviois and attitudes and result in increased 
m g an i /a l ion a I effect t ven ess. 

Morrow (1^8.1) idemilied over 25 instruments designed to measure 
organizational conimitmenl. Mover and Allen ( l l )87) rev iewed these instruments 
and determined that thev rellected three primarv conceptualizations of 
organizational commitment: (a) emotional attachment to an organization, (h) the 
perceived costs of leaving an organization, and {ct a moral obligation to continue 
working lor an organization. 

lhe emotional attachment (alVective) conceptualization is based on a belief 
that the commitment an individual feels for his or her organization is 
characterized bv (a) a strong belief in and acceptance of the organization's goals 
and values, (b) a willingness to evert considerable effort on behalf of the 
organization, and (c) a strong desire to maintain membership in the organization 
{Porter. Steers, Movvda>.& Boulian, 1 D74 ). 

The continuance conceptualization of organizational commitment is 
associated with the costs that an indiv idual perceives when laced with leaving an 
organization. This conceptualization is characterized bv lhe exertion of effort on 
behalf of the organization to gain rewards or minimize cosis. Randall. 1 edor. and 
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Longenecker (1990) reported that individuals exerting effort from the continuance 
conceptualization do so because they view the negative consequences (e.g.. loss of 
job, loss of benefits, etc.) of not doing so as too high. 

The normative conceptualization of organizational commitment refers to an 
individual's sense of obligation toward the organization. This conceptualization 
is characterized by the exertion of effort out of feelings ofloyalty: Productivity is 
the right and moral thing to do (Wiener, 1982). 

According to Meyer and Allen (1987: 1991) and Meyer. Allen, and Smith 
( 1 993) these different conceptualizations of organizational commitment should not 
be considered as types of commitment. Rather, they should be viewed as 
components (or dimensions) of organizational commitment. An individual can 
concurrently experience ail three components to varying degrees. Individuals 
operating primarily from the affective component of commitment expend energy 
on behalf of the organization because they want to. Those who operate primarily 
from the normative component expend energy on behalf of the organization 
because they should. Those who operate primarily from the continuance 
component expend energy on behalf of the organization because they feel they 
need (o (Allen & Meyer. i990). 

Antecedents of Organizational ( onwutment 

The study of organization.nl commitment has received much attention in the 
business literature, particularly its antecedents and consequences, with affective 
commitment being the most widely studied. Age. gender, education (Glisson & 
Durick, 1988; Morrow & Mcl Iroy, 1987; Molla/, 1988: Pierce & Dunham. 1987). 
locus of control (Luthans. Baack, & Taylor. 1987). reward equity, supervisor 
consideration, and perceived organizational support have been linked to affective 
commitment (Allen & Meyer. 1990; Decotiis & Summers. 1987; Eisenbergcr. 
Kasalo, & Davis-l.aMastro. 1990). 

Age and tenure have been negatively correlated with continuance 
commitment, although not consistently (Meyer & Allen, 1990). The antecedents 
of normative commitment are currently theoretical, rather than empirical. 
Presumed antecedents are familial, cultural, and organizational socialization 
which stresses loyalty to the organization (Meyer & Allen. 1991 ). 

Consequences oj Organizational Commitment 

Many studies have examined the consequences of affective organizational 
commitment. Turnover and tardiness have been negatively correlated with higher 
levels of affective commitment (Angle & Perry, 1981; Mathieu & Zajac, 1990: 
Steers. 1977). Affective organizational commitment has been positively correlated 
with attendance (Mathieu & Zajac, 1990), quantity of work (Steers, 1977), and 
promotion readiness (Steers. 1977). 
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Meyer. I’aunonen, Gallatly, Go(lln. and Jackson (1989) found that levels of 
work performance were positively correlated with affective commitment and 
negatively correlated with continuance commitment. Randall. Fedor, and 
Longenecker (1990) found that work quality, sacrifice, and sharing behaviors were 
positive outcomes of normative and affective commitment. 

No studies of organizational commitment among rehabilitation counselors in 
the United States have been published. Biggs. f : lell. Vogcs. and Alpass (1995) 
studied organizational commitment among rehabilitation counselors in New 
Zealand and found that organizational commitment was a significant contributor 
to job satisfaction. The purpose of the current stud> was to assess levels of 
affective, normative, and continuance commitment among public agency 
rehabilitation counselors in Alabama. 

Method 

Hiepaiiicipanis in ibis studv were rehabilitation counselors working for the 
public (slate federal) rehabilitation agency in Alabama. The counselors (n 15! ) 
were mailed a curve) instrument and cover letter assuring them of the 
conlidentialit) of their individual responses Of 151 counselors surveyed, 87 
returned usable instruments for a response rate of '58%. 

Hie counselors ranged in age from 25 to 66 vears (A/ -4.A). I hey ranged in 

vears having worked as a rehabilitation counselor in Alabama from three months 
to 28 wars ( A/ 10). I he majoriiv (72%) -.■ported having master's degrees or 
higher. A minorits (21%) indicated that they were Certified Rehabilitation 
Counselors. 

Reward) Question* 

I he following questions guided the research process: 

1. What are the affective, normative, and continuance commitment levels 
of Alabama's public rehab '’ation counselors inward the agency in which 
(hev work? 

2. Can Alabama's public agency rehabilitation counselors' affective, 
normative, and continuance commitment be predicted using the 
following variables: (a) age. (b) vears worked as a counselor with the 
agency, (c) status as a Certified Rehabilitation Counselor, (d) education, 
(e) conscientiousness. (!) initiative, (g) cooperation, and (h) 
attendance- punctuality? 

insirumetuatton 

Organizational commitment was measured using an adapted version of the 
Organizational Commitment Scales developed by Allen and Mover (1990). This 
instrument has 2-1 items designed to measure affective, normative, and 
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continuance commitment (see Table 1). Participants arc asked to respond to each 
item using a Likert-type scale ranging from \ *- strongly disagree to 7 = strongly 
agree, 

Previous researchers using these scales have found reliability coefficients 
ranging from .74 - .89 for Affective Scale. .69 - .84 for Continuance Scale, and 
.69 - .79 for Normative Scale (Allen & Meyer, 1990). For the current study, the 
wording of items was changed to reflect an agency rather than business 
orientation. Reliability coefficients of the adapted instrument from a national study 
of rehabilitation counselors (Satcher & McGhee, 1995) were as follows: Affective, 
.66; Continuance, .75; Normative, .70. 

The protocol for identifying the behaviors studied followed that of Randall. 
Fedor, and Longenecker (1990) who examined the behavioral consequences of 
organizational commitment among employees in a manufacturing plant in the 
Midwest. A national sample of rehabilitation counselors was given a list of 15 
work behaviors and was asked to respond to each work behavior using a scale 
ranging from 1 - strongly disagree to 5 strong!} agree. The responses were then 
subjected to factor analysis with varimax rotation to identic work behavior 
groupings. Only those behaviors with a factor loading of .60 or higher were 
included in each group. Work behavior groupings based on the national study by 
Satcher and McGhee (1995) are reported in Table 2. 

Results 

I he first research question was answered by examining the mean scores of the 
participants. I'he range of possible scores for each component of organizational 
commitment was from 8 to 56. As a group. Alabama’s public agency rehabilitation 
counselors' primary commitment was affective (M 37.57. SD ~ 7.49) followed 
by continuance (A/ 36.95, SO - 8.98) and normative (A/ - - 35.56, SD = 7.52). 

The second research question was answered using stepwise multiple 
regression analysis for each of the components of commitment. Table 3 shows 
the significant findings of these analyses. As a set. conscientious and cooperation 
accounted for 28° o of the variance associated with affective commitment. As 
cooperation and conscientious increased, so did affective commitment. 
Conscientiousness was also predictive of normative commitment accounting for 
i3°-o of the variance associated with this component. As conscientiousness 
increased, so did normative commitment. No variables were predictive of 
continuance commitment. 



Discussion 

While mean differences arc negligible, the overall patterns of commitment 
indicate that Alabama's public rehabilitation counselors who responded to the 
survey operate primarily from the affective component of organizational 
commitment. This component has been linked to superior work performance 
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TABLE 1. Organizational Commitment Seales 

Scale Item 

Affective Commitment 

I uuuM be vers happs li> spend the rest of ms career with this agones 
I cnio> discussing ms agones with people outside of it 
I real Is (eel us n this agones 's problems are ms osvn 

f think I sould easils become as attached to another agones as I am to this one ” 
l do not leel like "part of the i'amils" al tin agones * 

I Jo not leel emoiionalh attached'' to this agones * 
l his agones lias a groat deal ol personal meaning tor me 
l do not tool a strong sense ol belonging to ins agents * 

Normalise Commitment 

I think tic people these Ja>s move Irom compans u» com pans too often 
1 d<* not belies c that a person must ulwass be losal is> his or her organization * 
lamping limn oiganl/ation to organization does not seem at all unethical tome' 

( hie ol tiic major reasons whs 1 continue to work for this agones is that I believe lo'alis is 
important ami there lore leel a sense of moral obligation to remain 
It I got another offer for a better job clscsshcre. I would not feel it ssas right to lease im 
agones 

( ssas taught loheliese in the value ol remaining losal to one organization 
i hmgs weic IvUer in the Ja>s when people staved with one organization lor most of their 

vares’rs 

I do ooi i hi »»k that ss an tine ts» be a ‘\ompuns man - ’ or ‘compans woman" is sensible 

.I'l'ivo: c ' 



( nntimiancc Commitment 

I am not alr.uj ol what might happen i! I quit tm job without basing another one lined 

up * 

It would be sers Irard lor me to lease ms agones right now. cscri if I wanted to 
1 1 1 « much at m> lite would he disrupted il l decided to tease ms agones right truss 
It would not lv loo cost Is for me to lease nn agones in the near lunirc " 

Kighl noss. slaving with im agones is u matter of neeessits as much as desire 
I (eel that I base loo less options to consider leasing nn agones 

One ol the tew negative consequences ol leasing this agones would be the search) ol 
as atlablo allernatises 

( lire ot the major reasons whs | continue to work lor ilris agones is dial leasing ssotild 
require considerable personal saerifiee-another organization mas not match the oscrall 

benelils here 

'lleuulos items reversed lor scoring 

\d;ip)ed Irorn ' I lie measurement and antecedents ol allojisc eoiitinuaiue ami nornialisc 
eomnutiMeiU l'» (lie organization ’ bs S I Mien ami li* Moser. l ( nm .h.wuil >>f t iif tiin'ii.il 
/’u /)•»'< >gi (■ 1 p|s Id s t sed ssitb jvtmi 'ion “I rnitluii 
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TABLE 2. WORK BEHAVIOR GROUPINGS 




I: Con.veieniiomno-is 



!nilialn< 



3. (.'('operation 



Work behavior 



1 pas attention to details at ssork 
1 do ms work thorougltls and completely 
I base a concern for quality 

I am willing to volunteer for tasks 
I give personal lime to the agency 
! show enthusiasm about my work 
I am willing to take on extra responsibility 

I share knowledge and information with others 
I ofler work suggestions to others 



4: Attendance Purtciiulit' 



I am late tor woik 
! am absent from work 



TABLE 3. REGRESSION ANALYSES: AFFECTIVE AND NORMATIVE 

COMMITMENT SCALES 



l 'ariabie 



Conscientiousness 

Cooperation 



B SE_B Be, 



Affective Commitment 
-133 1.07 .40 

1.71 .68 .25 

Normative Commitment 
s ‘>7 |.|7 .36 



I IM** 
\S0* 



Conscientiousness 5 07 1.17 .36 3.3X** 



*£ ’ .05: ' 01 

Sole. No variables were predictive of continuance commitment 

(Meyer et al. 1989). Work behaviors were more strongly linked to affective and 
normative commitment than demographic variables. 

I he overall higher level of affective commitment found among the counselors 
supports a view that Alabama's public rehabilitation administration is effectively 
enhancing and rewarding those behaviors which are associated with affective and 
normative commitment. To further increase affective and normative commitment. 
Alabama's public rehabilitation agency's administrators may wish to develop ways 
to enhance and reward those behaviors predictiv e of these components. Emencr 
and Stephens (1982) and Kelley and Sateher { 1992) recommended such aelivities 
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as acknowledging accomplishment at stall meetings, giving regular feedback, 
writing letters of commendation, arid showing praise for how counselors handle 
the routine aspects of their jobs. 



Summary 

Affective and normative commitment correlate with high levels of work 
performance. Continuance commitment correlates with lower levels of work 
performance. Alabama's public rehabilitation counselors appear to work primarily 
from an affective component of organizational commitment which may have 
positive implications for client service delivers. It is recommended that Alabama's 
public rehabilitation administrators continue to seek new ways to reinforce and 
reward work behaviors, particulars cooperation and conscientious, which are 
predictive of affective and normative commitment. 
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THE NAMELESS GRIEF 



THF. NAMELESS GRIEF 



LoisCasdcn Meadows 
Auburn University at Montgomery 



Abstract. There is no neat category for the grief sitnivors of traumatic sudden 
death ex per ier.ee . React ions of shock . disbelief, and denial are accentuated, 
thereby potentially altering the initial stage of grief Writing a poem is a »wv to 
access the feelings of outrage and horror that make recovery- possible 




Whal terrible entit> 

Filled nn mind's e\e? 

What blinded me 
To the terror before me? 

What stased m> hand 
from embracing im lined friend? 
I left her side 
1 o talk w ith the evil one. 

Now tm tears fall 
I’nbidden at the picture 
M\ mind sees of 
fhe crouched terror before me. 
Call 111! 

A life is lost, a soul left 
In agom. 

i hear a tormented scream. 
And rm dear friend 
Now lies weeping in m\ arms. 
While sorrow grows 
In the heart and soul of me. 



lot\C Men Jons. I *U. I(\ t'S IRC Auburn I nnyrutx at Montgomery. School of 
\nr\tng 31 s Moore Holt, "3nn t miv/'wM I hire. Motugoin «n Uob.nno MM I 
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COMMITMENT THROUGH PROFESSIONALIZATION 



The test oj a first-rate intelhyenee is the ability to hold two opposed 
ideas in mind at the same time and still retain the ability to Junction. One 
should, for example, be able to see t/uit things are hopeless and \ el he 
determined to make them better 

(1. Scott Eil/geraid as dial in Robbins. 1092. p. 1-40) 

As counselors, we recognize immediate!) that the abililv lo see (hat things are 
hopeless and vet be determined to make them better is an evervdav requirement 
of the profession. We recognize that we cannot instant!) make the world perfect, 
but we work diligent!) lo make our corner a little better. We tr\ to brighten and 
improve our corner of the world in man) dilferent wavs and in man) different 
places. 

As counselors, we might describe cur desire to make our world better one of 
the core values of the profession. Our desire to make the world better creates the 
need and opportunity for each of us to be involved in research and publication as 
discussed in the last issue of the . f/C.-l Journal. Our desire lo make the world 
better can he manifested in mans other wavs as will he discussed in this issue. 

Our desire can be shown in two kev wavs-commitmenl to our profession and 
commitment to our clients. This issue of the ,1/0.1 Journal archives those 
individuals who have demonstrated their commitment to our profession bv 
volunteering to sene in various ioles and capacities. Each and even one of these 
positions are essential for the provision of services to ALCA members from the 
elected officers to the committee volunteers. Although the work of these volunteers 
ma> not be perfect, the) are all doing their best to improve ALCA and the 
profession. 

This issue also archives the work of the Alabama Board of Examiners. I hese 
indi\iduaIs--counselors. counselor educators, and lails — help us maintain the 
integritv of our profession. Each of us can demonstrate our commitment to the 
profession and to the Board bv adhering to the letter and intent of the law. bv 
conforming to the ethical codes, and bv policing the practice of counseling. As the 
archival article in this issue illustrates, the practice of counseling in Alabama is 
not perfect, but each of us can make it better. 

To improve the practice of counseling in Alabama is an appropriate 
professional goal for all Alabama counselors. Another appropriate goal for 
Alabama Counselors is to promote the profession and increase public awareness. 
The following is a list of 25 ideas to promote the work of counselors in Alabama. 

1, You can explain palientlv. simply ami consistent!) win sou cIuhwc to be a counselor. 

2. You can conduct information campaigns to educate sour comnumit) about the work 
of counselors. 
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3. You can write poems. songs. or stories to bring to life the feelings ami thoughts 
expressed b> sou or sour clients to share with others. 

4. You can raise healths children h\ nurturing cognilve. emotional, social, spiritual, and 
vocational development. 

5. You can order copies of \f .\ and A1 (’ \ membership materials to encourage 
membership among counseling colleagues. 

6. You can order copies of U \ and -\l (' \ public relations materials io ptomole the 
profession to the public. 

7. You c.ut volunteer an hour a week inacomnumiiv agenev or service where counselors 
are needed. 

S You can oiler educational programs to schv\>ls. service and religious groups, health 
clubs, and other organizations. 

‘f You can encourage corpot atinn> and companies to provide lor the counseling needs 
of employees. 

10. You can contact congressional representatives and editois o| relevant publications and 
educate them about the profession. 

11. \ou can write television and movie producers, asking them to present aceurale 
portrayals of counselors and their clients. \ an can encourage them t<> include 
counselors as service providers in scripts. 

12. You can participate in national campaigns promoting awareness of the profession or 
of client needs. 

13. You can design ami display decals, bumper -tickers, magnets, etc. that promote the 
profession. 

14. You can design and wear I -shirts that promote the profession. 

15. 'mu can set up exhibits or pass out leaflets at public events, shopping malls, 
supermarkets, or fairs. 

1 6. You can host a dinner or luncheon tor local legislators, religious leaJci s. te.ichei s. and 
administrators to educate them alvuit counseling. 

17. You can ask public, high school, and college libraries to set up Jisplays featuring 
infoimjlion and books promoting counseling and a healths lifestyle. 

IS. You etui arr.inge for. create and exhibit educational Jisplavs or banners in high-traffic 
public areas. 

I'T You can serve on committee in local, regional, stale or national professional 
organization. 

20. You cat’ serve as an elected olliccr in a national, suite, chapter, or divisional 
professional organization. 

21. You can write a letter of thanks to someone who has been a model to >ou or has 
helped sou move in a healthier direction. 

22. You can rcmemlvi that people can change. One hundred and forty soars ago. slavers 
was legal in this country. t )nly seventy years ago. women could not vote. 

23. You can lake pride in the steps sou take personalis to live a healths ti Tests Ic and 
promote counseling. 

24. You can refuse to he discouraged and remain optimistic. 

25. You can be an cnuuiraeine force, brimyne love anJ awareness into the lives of all vou 
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COUNSELING GAY MEN: AN INTRODUCTION 
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A bstraa. < lay men represent a unique population (or the community counselor 
The focus of flic article is to increase awareness and provide some solutions for 
the counselor workiny with this population 




Introduction 

Often o\ or looked in counseling is the impact oi sexual orientation on the 
concerns of the clients. A ga> man entering counseling may have concerns in the 
areas of increased vulnerability and fear ol disclosure in addition to his stated 
counseling concern. Due to the fear of rejection, the gay client will infrequently 
disclose his concerns about sexual orientation and how these impact his counseling 
concern. A counselor with an introductory knowledge of gay concerns coupled 
with a desire to work with this population can serve this clientele. I his article 
provides an overview of possible types of high risk behaviors leading to referral, 
mental health diagnoses, developmental stages and possible interventions needed 
to furnish counseling to gas men. 

Front early childhood, gay men report a feeling of being different. Because 
of the social pressure to be heterosexual, the man may go through an emotionally 
confusing lime while he decides how he wants to handle his feelings of difference. 
During the time of confusion men may be fearful of identifying themselves as 
homosexual and many may engage in high risk behaviors. High risk behaviors 
among gay men extend beyond sexual behavior to alcohol abuse, attempted 
suicides, and other self-destructive behaviors (Hall &. Fradkin. 199.1: Coleman. 
1982). According to I lull and Fradkin (1902). the mental health community tends 
to (wording nose gay men with paranoid, narcissistic, and borderline personality 
disorders. Although being gay may no longer be officially classified as a disease, 
the mental health community may still ascribe characteristics of "insecurity, 
withdrawal, passivity, ncuroticism. strong in-group ties, acting out sell- fulfilling 
prophecies about their inferiority. secreti\eness. and self-hatred" (Hall & Fradkin. 
1992. p. 306). The gay male may indeed be reluctant to disclose his sexual 
confusion because of the fear that he will be seen by the counselor as pathological 
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(Hall & l-'radk in, 19^)2: Parker & Thompson. 1900). Prior to the coming out or 
public disclosure stage, the ga\ male ma> exacerbate high risk beha\ iors (Hall & 
Fradkin. 1992: Coleman. I9S2). 

Not all gas men mas have completed the developmental stages of resolv ing 
their personal conflicts about sexual orientation. Coleman (1982) presents the 
premise that there are live stages to the coming out process. These stages are: pre- 
coming out: coining out, exploration, first relationship, and integration. 

Stage one or precoining out occurs as earl) as 2 vears of age. The man ma> 
have feelings of isolation, behav ioral problems, psvehosomatic illnesses, suicidal 
attempts, attraction to the same sex ma> not lie fulls in his awareness at this stage. 
Denial and other defense mechanisms are active to make the child feel less 
different. Resolution of this stage is called: Coming out. 

Stage two or coining out general!) occurs around the ages of 15 to 18. hut 
mav be later when the attraction to same sex is- acknowledged. I his stage is 
resolved b> coming out to significant others and experiencing acceptance and 
value. Parents mav mom the lost of the image of the heterosexual relationship lor 
the child 

Stage three or exploration is characterized hv sexual exploration. I he major 
tasks of this lime are to gain social skills for relations!, ps: to learning about "safe 
sex"; and to realize that sexual conquests are a poor basis for self-esteem. 
Resolution occurs with the commitment ton relationship. 

Stage four or first relationships is fraught with insecurities, over 
possessiveness, and mistrust because ot the need for imimaev. 1 he lack of gav 
committed couple role models mav lead the individual to believe that such a 
relationship is not possible. Through application of communication skills, 
examination of the developmental tasks, and identification of developmental 
needs, the mental health counselor can help the eiient(s) to achieve a successful 
relationship. 

Singe five or integration is nonpossessive. trusting, and has a sense of 
individual freedom. At this stage the individual is better able to cope with 
termination of a relationship. The developmental task identified b> Lrikson’s 
stage of adulthood, midlife and old age are then concerns for the client. 

In order to help the ga\ male move through these stages natural!), the 
counselor must also understand the process of health) self-identitv development. 
Parker and Thompson (I9‘)()) | )s i seven elements affecting health) identitv 
formation among gav men. 

1 I he identitv occurs in a heterosexual context, not a homosexual 
context, resulting in a dual it) of me and not me. 

2 1 he duiilit) inherent in this process makes the individual seek 
balance and eongmonco. In seeking congruence, the gav male turns 
to the ga\ comiminit). because he is different from the heterosexual 
eomimiiiit) : thcelbie. abnormal b) their standards. I lie ga> male 
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does this in order to become pan of a "substantial cnlitv within the 
population" (p. 1 16 ). 

i he gav man lias to perceive himself and other gav men as widelv 
varied with sexual orientation as common ground. 

I Men. nfiethcr ua\ or not. are reared in a sociotv where expression 
is m. l encouraged. An important pa«i of establishing an identity is 
loexploie how one perceives, accepts, and evpi esses one's self and 
nthei s 

c the ga> man must find a group, ttilv. comnumitv. or clique where 
lie linds Mipjvul and belongingness. 
f> I he gav man must fmd a place to he open about las fears, anxieties, 
and sense ol dissonance. 

I he final step is to comer' sexual behavior into sexual conduct 
Si.-vi;.d vondiud diOcss tiom behavior in that it is moral laden. 




Interv cnlions 

in addition to helping the eu> man cope with his immediate counseling 
u'iho’s the counselor nia> need other therapeutic approaches Pnrkei and 
[humps,.** ; ! 'i'll 1 1 have suggested several. I he first deals with a conceptual 
appioa, h 

I he p»*n.e-s o! coming out tends to stalemate the individual in adolescence 
! 'v ils, scm :' 1 conflict ch li.icici istu of adolescence. Bv helping the clients to let go 
o| then '-effi'sexu d identilicaiion conflicts allows both the eoanselor :md the 
ih.t-.i ! ».*!»» si* lii.vd.ni;s I he fir*: feedom is to examine stereotv pe-free lilestvlcs 
av.ulahL to the guv men I he olestvles open lot ga> men ate closed 01 
ihonocumoiis couple, open couple, functional single with manv pattners. 
Iniiifinn.il single vvith limited (Known sexual ln>ioi v i parineis. the dysfunctional, 
and 'he .wvujl t Bell A A cinlvi e. i'»“Xt Ihe second freedom is that ol telnm ing 
the intense emoi'ott.d "cwtch-up" development as normal foi a gav man reared in 
a belet o-*c\ua! dominate cultuie (Barker A I Inmipson. l‘W(tj. 

t ii icl and loss work mav continue the second appioaeli fot the cotuiselor to 
examine I be v a \ man expeiiences a loss ol lneinbci ship in die majority society, 
lb ■ I'te.ii.; at ion m die ceremonies and rituals of life max be different. (>nb 
lecentlv li.i' soeietv considered gavs in the imltiarv. gav marriages, and gav 
patent- \! i.w ol these ma> repiesent losses bv law in social more 

\ not her area ol gi icl is that of loss of friends to AIDS, l.ven in today's 
s,x.ietv. main nun thcii back on an expression ol grid and emotion, especially lor 
men Souctv a-* .i whole mav not be sympathetic. and there mav be problems for 
Ivi easement leave Irom an cmplovei since (he loss is not an immediate familv 
iiicmlvi 

( hunee ol employment setting or c*. vi mav be incumbenl on the denial of 
sexual ol lentaiion Anothei reason lm h. •.: , e is the careei advancement ol the 
pailhei Nouetv is iimiwan. dial often .. male partner changes employment 
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because his significant other has received a promotion or job transfer. While main- 
companies assist heterosexual couples and families relocate, and may include a job 
search for the spouse, this assistance is usually not available for gay couples. The 
need for counseling when one partner makes significant!) more than the other, or 
the balance switches due to job change or promotion, max surface in employment 
and career issues. 

A third approach involves the examination of the client's and the counselor's 
internalized homophobia and heterosexism (Parker & Thompson* 1^00). This 
entails an examination of the individual's own perceptions of homosexuality. Hall 
and Fradkin (1^92) indicate that the following questions max be helpful for 
clients and counselors: 

\\ hat would it mean about you if you decided you wore gay? 

Wliat do >ou beliexe your Tamil) member fricnd\ xxnuld sax if you told them 

xou were gax? 

What religious beliefs do xou hold now or did xou learn in me past that 

woulJ conflict with developing a positive gax identity? 

The counselor needs a knowledge of the available resources within the community 
to help the client seek fair and nonjiuigmental support for himself and concerned 
significant others in answering these questions (Parker & Thompson. IddO) A 
beginning reference is one like The Big Gay Book (Preston. IbOl ) 

The last intervention suggested by Parker and Thompson ( l l )9l ) is directed 
to the counselor. I he suggestion is made that the counselor realize that one does 
not have to have experienced gay or bisexual relationships in order to be an 
effective and affective counselor for gax men. One merely has to have a desire to 
help the gay man find a place in an often hostile society where he can be accepted 
for who he is. (lie current popular statement is the counselor can ho "straight, but 
not narrow" in his or her beliefs. 
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Abstract. In .ilahanta. adolesi ent abuse of aLoho! end other drugs n a eoncern 
tor counseling professionals. buxine 'V lose enU»\\ meat. fanuhes. and the 
eommumt\ as it whole f more concentrated ctfori ihcds to <<i\ur n> impact 
alcohol and other drug abuse An Alabama's aJoh scents Budding <. omnium tv 
coalitions. tusk Jones. and tnore collaborative efforts to work towards adolescent 
substance abuse prevention should he involved m this e" >/7 

Introd uction 

Adolescent substance abuse is a significant problem in Alabama and the 
southeastern t nited States. It is also recognized as a major problem lacing voting 
people in the nation as a whole. Meal tin People 2(H)0. the national health 
promotion and disease prevention objectives produced b\ the U. S. Public Health 
Serv ice have ulentilted the reduction of tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs h\ uuith 
as major health and risk reduction objectives U S. Department ok Health and 
Human Services Public Health Service. |990i. 

In Alabama 76° o of students enrolled in grades 9 through 12 have used 
alcohol. 22% have used tobacco products. 25% have used marijuana, and 5% have 
used cocaine (Alabama Department of Education Youth Risk Behavior Survev 
Report. I C W). In the South as a region for adolescents age 12 to 17. TO.-I 0 o have 
used alcohol. 16 6% have used tobacco products. 8% have used marijuana, and 
1.4% have used cocaine (National Household Survev on Drug Abuse. 1 1 > < )3 }. 
National statistics (<>r 1992 for adolescents age 12 to 1 7 indicate that 15.7% have 
used alcohol. 9.6% have used tobacco. 4% have used marijuana, and 0.5% have 
used cocaine (l .S. Bureau of the Census. 1994). 

1 hese statistics indicate that adolescent alcohol and other drug usage is an 
area of concern in Alabama. Alcohol and other drug usage rates for Alabama 
south must he reduced to meet the health and prevention goals enumerated in the 
Health) People 2000 objectives (l.’.S. Department of Health and Human Service 
Public Health Service. 19901. Professionals involved vvith adolescents need to 
coordinate and work together in the area of substance abuse prevention and to 
meet the Health) People 2006 ohieclives 
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1 he gateway theory of substance abuse affirms a ptedictable sequence lor the 
use of specific dings. 1 his thcorv maintains that substance abusers lust uiili/e 
legal substances beginning with tobacco, progressing to beer, wine and liquor 
Ihese indi\iduals then progress to illegal drugs beginning with marijuana then 
advance to other illicit drugs t Jones A; Hell -Hoick. 1**801 

I he galew.*\ theory also suggests that south who initiate di ug use at an ear's 
age (under age !>) are among those groups who tend to develop the most 
d\ ‘ functional drug usage puuenis. Researchers investigating tins theoretical 
constiuci indicate that the peak developmental vein's lot initiating and using drugs 
are during ages id io 2 1 . Alabama Department of I ducat i«>n v i oudt Risk Behavior 
s.ur\e> Report ( I *>*» > i statistics !oi students prioi to age I ~ indicate that u®*. 
repotted tegulai use ol tobacco pu'Unct>. have toed aleolml. and 0°« have 
used marijuana I he above statistic suggest that \Sabama vouth aie at tisk lor 
l.itei addiction .us. aiding to the gateway theoiv of drug usage. 

Sub»|.mee abiiso pi event ion pi og ran. s attempt to reduce, del.iv or prevent drug 
use p; tor to Mid: mage becoming dv-lunctional Ibis article will describe 
adolescent substance ab-jse prevention eilorts in cJui.uiou.il and community 
settings along with the uses of those invoiced m prevention elVort- 




School-Based Prevention 

Various approaches to the sehuobbuscd pievention ol adolcscen* substance 
abuse are descnkvi in the iMcuhnv I ottnan and l innev t ! { >K8i described primary 
pievention program' ‘.'itlt the goal ot reducing. delaying. or preventing adolescent 
ding experimentation I he thice t> pcs of primary prevention programs described 
.ue drug education. si\ i.n tg'otaikc. and op..-.’ -k d!-. ti .lining I bee pt even Hon 
piogiarr.s should be mimed at multistage gta.ie levels within the school 
cuniculuiii to allow repetition o) into* vent ion I otinan and 1 innev t ! !, !v<S) reported 
that drug cducu'ional o« 'nfoimaimnai *i‘tei \ entmr.s have genera I h been 
inelkv.ive in the pievention ot substance abi' V I hesc authors concluded. 
Iiowevet. that it is import. mi for adolescents to have adequate mfoi malioti on the 
health et feels c.t substance abuse but is not sutfwenl to pi event substance abuse. 

1 lie second primal) pievention method, social resistance programs, louts 
upon teaching voian mteipeis* ']».,} skill' to k aa pcei ptessute and handle social 
situations involving soh'tancc abuse I hese piogr.ur.s include training modules 
designed loempuuei the adolescent in icV'-eui/mg and ic'isting peet pressure and 
promote assertive behavior 

C oping skills training, the thud pi im.u v prevention method. Incuses upon the 
multiple reasons lor substance abuse such aspooi self concept. anxiotv. inadequate 
social confidence, impulsive bchavioi extern il locus ol control, and low 
assertiveness J hoc programs me a v.io’tv o* interventions to prevent substance 
abuse ,is well as enhance the development ol .ibsimcnce behavu»i Both forman 
and I innev iPbS'Xt and Schmidt (pmtt mdicatcd that coping 'kill' training 
appeals to be the most dlective preventive lechnique 
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Secondaiy prevention programs focus upon intervention with students at high 
risk for substance abuse to include those who have experimented with substances. 
Multiple factors have been identified to include demographic. psychosocial, 
environmental, and biological risk factors for initiation of adolescent substance 
abuse. Kunipfer (1989) identified \arious risk factors for the initiation of 
adolescent substance abuse. These included, but are not limited to. children of 
substance abusers, victims of physical, sexual or psychological abuse, school 
dropouts, pregnant teenagers, economically disadvantaged youth, delinquent 
youth, youth with mental health problems, suicidal youth, and disabled youth. 
After identification by risk factors intervention focused upon the targeted group’s 
unique characteristics can be applied. Forman and Linney (1988) and Schmidt 
(1994) indicated that there is little evidence for the effectiveness of secondary 
prevention programs. 

Tubler ( 1989) conducted a meta-analysis of 1 43 school-based drug prevention 
programs. Tobler suggested that preventive programming should locus upon peer 
programs that emphasize peer refusal skills, communication, and decision making 
skills. At risk youth peer programs or those of a secondary prevention nature 
should be supplemented with altcrna ives such as community activities, physical 
adventure, mastery learning or job sk lls. 

Student Assistance Programs (SAP's) are another approach used toward 
adolescent substance abuse prevention. The 'ypical SAP includes a student 
assistance team with a substance abuse specialist, faculty and administrator 
representatives, and counselors involved in academic and social development 
activities within the school setting. Programs typically have a structure and a 
process for identifying substance abusing students, linkage to community 
resources that provide preventive and recovery counseling, and a school re-entry 
program involving case management and follow up services (Moore & Forster. 
1993). 

Prevention efforts in Alabama schools mirror national trends. These include 
the primary prevention etTorls as described within this article. Each local school 
system has designated a drug prevention coordinator to develop, implement, and 
coordinate school prevention efforts (Alabama State Department of Education 
Drug Education Division. 1995). Several Alabama school systems have 
implemented the coping skills model for substance abuse prevention. These 
programs have included decision making and communication skills, insight into 
emotional and interpersonal skills, peer and family relationships, and goal setting 
for healthy living. 

Community Programs, Business, Professional amt 
Law Enforcement Prevention 

Various providers in the community setting also work towards adolescent 
substance abuse prevention. Youth offender rehabilitation, religious organizations, 
substance abuse treatment centers, public and private mental health centers, ami 
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recreational and community. acii\ it\ programs provide serv ices directed toward 
adolescent substance abuse prevention. Private non-profit organizations, and civ ic 
and community service groups use the public media to disseminate information 
about the physical, social, and psychological consequences of substance abuse. In 
addition business organizations provide prevention efforts directed towards the 
adolescent substance abuser. Business organizations have donated funds and 
purchased material to assist communities and schools in prevention efforts. I or 
example. Schmidt (! C >*>-U described a program sponsored b> McDonald’s 
Corporation in which video programs for elementary school libraries and 
educational oigani/ations were duplicated and distributed. 

Collaborative efforts involving law enfoicement. school, and community 
organizations are used in prevention I he Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
(DARIA program is an approach that combines law enforcement personnel vvitn 
educational professionals in the implementation of school based prevention efibrts. 
The DAK! curriculum involves topics direct l\ ami indirectly related to substance 
abuse including personal safety issues, the dangers of drug use. resistance 
techniques. asserti\enes> training, sell esteem, decision making behaviors, and 
media influence on tobacco and alcohol use (DeJong. l l )X7). 

Although prevention is important, remedial treatment services are an essential 
component in substance abuse intervention. Professionals and agencies that 
provide medical, individual, and lamiK treatment, support groups, and other 
treatment interventions are necessary to assist adolescents in terminating 
substance abuse behavior. Health care providers often come in contact with 
adolescents at high iisk for substance abuse, fhtfse professionals should become 
cognizant ot the sjgn> and symptoms of substance abuse and should provide and 
refer the adolescent and adolescent's lamiK to curb intervention services. Kumpler 
( l ( ) t XO) described various family focused prevention interventions that focus upon 
the family milieu as a source of adolescent substance abuse behavior. These 
programs attempt to alleviate substance abuse risk factors for children and vouth 
as well as promote tile participation of parents in prevention efforts 



Implications for Professional, Community, and Business Roles 
In Alabama, adolescent substance abuse is a concern. 1 he authors of this 
article lake the position that a more cooperative effort bv helping professionals in 
various settings and at all practice levels needs to occur to prevent the continued 
increase in adolescent substance abuse. Business and community organizations 
should also be involved in the effort. Cooperation among counselors, business 
organizations, community organizations, and other professionals requires an 
understanding of each others’ role within speelivc agencies and the community . 
C ounselors in all professional settings shot. Id be challenged to assume leadership 
roles in the design and implementation «if collaborative prevention efibrts. 

Recently, adolescent prevention pmgrainmers and planners have encouraged 
an interactive, interrelated, mol' m -m community program or campaign to 
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impact adolescent substance abuse. School-based programs are limited in their 
inlluence on youth because the majority of an adolescent's time is spent outside 
school (at home, watching television, in the comm units, etc.). An optimal 
prevention program would incorporate mass media, community nrgani/aiions and 
families as well as schools (Kumpfer. IQS 1 )). A study h> Johnson. Amatctti. 

I unkhouser. and Johnson (1 1 >‘>U) concluded that comprehensive comimmitv 
prevention programs can have a significant impact upon the reduction of 
adolescent drug use \ study by Johnson. Amnteiti. i unkhousei. and Johnson 
(|QS8) recommended that prevention focus upon the multiple luctors that 
contribute to substance abuse. 1 hesc fact or s include family and pcei inlluences. 
marketing and availability oi' alcohol and other substances and comimmitv norms 
involving substance abuse. Comimmitv leaders should take into consideration 
existing comimmitv efloiis and address wavs in which the various programs can 
interrelate. I he goal of any community prevention eflon is to make the parts work 
together . 

Counselor-, are in a unique position to spearhead collahotative 
multi component prevention cl Volts tiehike » t ( W*i mdieaied the importance oi 
creating communitv partnerships that include elected community ollicials to 
provide political resources, business leaders to provide financial rcsoutccs to 
support preventive efforts, media representatives to inlorm and shape public 
opinion, and law enforcement, ihild protective sei vices, and familv -oriented 
agencies to awuhnale services for tire adolescent population. Cminselois can also 
provide training to school and comimmitv peisoimcl to assist them in identifying 
individual behaviors that may he indicative of substance abuse problems 

Collahotuiivc prevent ion elfoii> need to eonsidei the unique ladoi - involved 
within the comimmitv. it's institutions and agencies, and the impact of these 
factors upon the prevention effort 1 hesc unique tactors would include stall and 
administrative commitment within the involved components. I .imilies should also 
be involved in the prevention program goal setting and planning. Paiental 
involvement in strategies for dealing with adolescent and comimmitv opposition, 
the selection and purchase of piogram materials, and program scheduling 
considerations should be ItMeroJ. 

I he role of the school omiisdni in pmvsdt'ig 'Libsiance abii'C 'C! v tees is 
essential. School counselors are among the first to become aware ol adolescent 
substance abuse problems. Parents and t cachets seek the expertise of the school 
counselor in preventing and dealing vmiIi adolescent substance abuse. I he school 
counselor in conjunction with other school personnel is responsible for the 
implementation of prevention programs at the school level I hey also refer 
students and their families to apptopiiate professionals to deal with attendant 
psychological adjustment and medical problems that may accompany the student's 
substance abuse. 

I he community counselor's oilers a range ot services which include 
prevention and remedial approaches I hoe professionals need to lecogni/e their 
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essential role in providing remedial treatment interventions and aftercare for those 
su Bering or recovering from substance abuse problems. Counselors in these 
settings need to inform other professionals in the community and the community 
at large of available services. They should strive to plan and develop streamlined 
referral policies and procedures. These professionals should also seek to enhance 
collaborative relationships and to integrate (heir services into the wider range of 
community services, l or example, community counselors working with schools 
could offer training in the area of substance abuse indicators and dev elopment of 
Student Assistance Programs. Both the community and school counselor should 
be leaders in comm 1 nitv and school collaborative efforts. 

The media, lav. enforcement, business and comm units organizations could 
plav a collaborative role in the funding, planning, and implementation of 
comnumilv wide prevention efforts. These organizations should focus upon 
comnuinitv awareness and inv olvement of community resources in collaborative 
eflorls. 1 he media should serve the role of informing (he comnuinitv to the extent 
of adolescent substance abuse within (he comnuinitv and coalesce comnuinitv 
support and participation in a prevention effort. Law enforcement personnel 
should be involved in substance abuse prevention efforts. The role of the 
comnuinitv health care provider is to recognize the various factors associated with 
adolescent substance abuse and refer the adolescent and the adolescent's familv to 
appropriate prevention and treatment sources. 

All individuals and organizations involved in adolescent substance prevention 
efforts should attempt to be aware of and influence public poliev considerations 
regarding adolescent substance abuse and its prevention. This should include 
awareness of the role of the media in reinforcing substance abuse, sources within 
the comnuinitv of abused substances, ensuring adequate funding lor both the 
prevention and treatment of substance abuse, legislative issues, and ensuring an 
equal balance in combating the problem of substance abuse through the use of 
preventive and law enforcement approaches. 

Most important is that all involved should assume a role to decrease 
adolescent substance abuse. The authors recommend building comnuinitv 
coalitions, task forces, and more collaborative efforts to work towards adolescent 
substance abuse prevention. Those involved should be challenged to assume 
greater initiative in eoimnumtv prevention efforts. 
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COM PLAINTS 



COMPLAINTS RLE!) WITH THE A LA HAMA 
HOARD OK EXAMINERS IN COUNSELING 



Ken I.. Nor cm 
.ihil\inni Sum- l nivcrsm 

Mnlracf' nhtir(iiUi. ii nUiiih o tL-'-ynjUnm nf kw/i/o/um fUctl with the AhiKmui 
/>f f Aiiihitury w ( 'or/me/mg /v/iu «.■// Janiun }. \ l r-)4 muf July I. I v Wi. 
Hi,- /v, eve >n\- cion/'Linif\ rc['<»U\l 

Ini rod tic (ton 

! lie Alabama Board ol I xammcis in Counseling was created bv virtue of 
K'gb l;il ion granting licensure tor piulossional counselor •. i \ci I he 

purpose ol ilte Hoai-J i" to protect ihe public welfare In cairving oui Mil'- pin pose, 
ihe Hoard adonis tales and regulations and assists in die cn I os cement ol these 
ndos and regulations. | he rules include a code ol ethics to govern appropiiaie 
practice or hcha\ ior (Alabama Hoard ol l.\am titers in ( outiseling. |u*)s) 

Piolossional counseKns in Alabama have had lieensme since P»MO. Between 
H ,l M and the number of licensed professional counselors (| Pc's) increased 
Irom appi oximalely 800 to more than I. ’‘00 Alone with ihe iiurea-e in the 
ntimlvt oi l Pt s. theie was an increase in the number ol \omplainls tiled aeamsi 
I P( s (or violation., ol the i emulation* and or the ethical stand. ads Bel ween 
Janueiy !. and July I. loop twenty live complaints vveic hied vvidi the 

I Soar d 

When a complaint is liled. an invest mat ion is conducted to determine if there 
is prohthlc cause loi di^eiplmaiv action If charges are brought against an I PC. 
he she is entitled to a heating. I luce formal healings were held dining the time 
periixi cover ed by this report. II an l Pt divs not choose to attend a heai imi ol the 
complaint, the Hoard nun proceed with disciplinary action. I he Hoard tnav also 
approve a negotiated settlement ol a complaint, len ol Ihe ?5 complaints liled 
between January f. h>*U and July 1. I l,t hi. alleged advertising violations (ee 
advertising specialties or advertising under wiong classification ). \s a result of 
these complaints, seven I PCs were cautioned to dis, onimuc theii lorm of 
advert ising 

lire 15 remaining complaints alleged the following violations 
I Dual relationships ( I ) 

Hi each of confidentiality (|> 

C 'sexual misconduct t2) 

■I. I aek ol good mot a I character (_’* 

5 I alsify ing licensure documents < | t 
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6 Failure to establish clear financial arrangements uiih client ( 1 ) 
7. Failure to assist supervisee u ith adequate supers ision ( 1 ) 



fines, .nations of six complaints lune been completed, lour LPC s had the. 
licenses suspended with pro\isions te.g.. required supers ision and or 
course in ethics). One LPC surrendered his her license uduniariK. and one Id 
application for license renewal uas denied. The nine remaining complaints 

still under imestigation. 
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